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TOWN TALK, No. XVIII. 


CoLOURED FLAMEsS.—Add a little boracic acid to a : 


spoonful of alcohol, and stir them together, in a saucer 
or cup, then set them on fire, and the flame will be ofa 
beautiful green colour. If strontites in powder be 


added to alcohol, it burns with a carmine flame; if f 


‘barytes be added, the flame is yellow; if the alcohol 
contain muriate of magnesia, it burns with a reddish- 
yellow flame. Z. Z. 





A villanous attempt was made on Friday last to fire the 
Exeter Theatre. During the temporary absence of the 
cheque-taker, just at the commencement of the farce, 
some malicious scoundrel pnt a lighted paper into a lamp 
in the passage leading to the pit, which, setting fire to 
the cotton in it, produced a high flame, and a great deal 
of smoke, which the current of air through the avenues 
naturally conveyed into the pit. This attempt having 
been accompanied by the cry of “ Fire {” the confusion 
which took place may be easily conceived. Ladies were 
shrieking and fainting’ in various directions, and in one 
minute the most timid of the audience found themselves 
in safety on the outside of the theatre; but those who 
remained were soon satisfied, by the exertions of Mr. 
HARVEY, the stage-manager,,sof their security. ‘* God 
save the King” was then played by the orchestra, and 
the performance proceeded.—A ug. 29. 





On Friday night, during the performance of “ Js he 
Jealous ?” at the English Opera House, an individual in 
the side boxes, in the midst of the laughter excited by 
the ecmirable performance of Miss KELLY and WRENCH, 
forgot to: take care ‘of his rat, ‘and it fell into the pit. 
The moment he perceived the serious loss which he had 
sustained, consideriag generosity in that instance to be 
trne peliey, he éa!led-out aloud, © 7 will give sixpence to 
any gentleman who wiil bring up my hat.” Such, how- 
ever, is the. state of affiuence: to which the country has 
arrived, that:no gentleman scught to avail himself of 
this silver “obgidrkath 


’ 


_ obliged to go down for it himself. —24th Sept. 1824. 





ify,:and> the owner of the hat was § 
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MR. SINCLAIR. 


—— 


“* His strains exalt and ravish the soul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 

In love dissolves you, now iv sprightly strain 
Breathes a gay rapture through the thrilling breast, 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely sad."’ 





“ What swelling notes now burst upon the ear! 
Suse some unrivalled singer must be near— 
The Tramezzani of ovr English stage ; 
The Farinelli of our modern axe: 
Now swelling high, now sinking simply lew, 
With iy ex: essive, or with poignant woe. 
SINC AIR! thou predigy of modern day, 
Who strik'st. the soul with thy inspiring lay ; 
All the high passions of the heart awake, 
As on the ear thy tones melliflueus break ; 
Hire the per arp rho beer I lays of love, 
8 floating zephy¢s moye the ing grove ; 
Then pons foe hizh, wT stcsteantigics DU Oe, 
And, on its breatli, tue’syirit Lear along?” °°" 
00 @ a6 so yn s NUGETHEATR. 





We may search the adnale‘cf: ivauatic biography? wvith® 

some care and troublé, and provab!y not mees with o9é * 

of its members, who has asceadcd the lofty, eminence of 

— ‘with more certain xy and’ with les ‘opposition - 
No. 49 ; > p20 2 
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and struggle, than the subject of the present outline, 
The life of Mr. SincLair is not fraught with “ hair. 
breadth escapes”—“ barn-door miseries”—*“ the miseries 
to which all flesh is heir to,” or. the wretchedness and 
beggary generally attendant upon the race of aspirants 
to theatrical celebrity. Mr. S’s pursuit to the temple of 
musical fame has been through scenes of calm and un. 
interrupted serenity and flowery paths, without scarcely 
a breeze to ruffle the soft wave of hope upon which his 
pretensions and qualifications were borne. The God 
of music, had marked him as one devoted to his shrine, 
and awaited only the result of time tv prove the value 
of his choice. 

Mr. SINCLAIR is anative of Edinburgh, and was born 
in the year 1790. .His predilection and taste for music 
were manifested at a very early period of infancy, and 
every opportunity being afforded for the cultivation of that 
taste, he received the best of instraction during several 
years. He visited Aberdeen, where he followed the 
branches of the art for a considerable time, and chiefly con- 
fined his talent to private tuition. Desirous of hearing and 
being familiar with the style and proficiency of our 
most eminent professors, he came to London, and sub- 
sequently met with an introduction to that “ master of 
scholars,” (as HazLitTT would term it,) Taomas WE sua, 
whose judgment no doubt was formed as readily as it 
was decisive. Articles were arranged under his tutor- 
ship for three years, and his pupil was shortly presented 
to the notice of Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre. 
An engagement for five years (afterwards renewed to 
seven) was the result of his acquaintance with Mr. T. 
WE sH, who shared his salary, produce of benefits, 
provincial engagements, &c. during the period of time 
hb rérhdihed: wide?’ ‘his teititn.: Mr. Sinciarr’s first 
appeatauze at Ccyen!t GArden’Peatre was in the part of 
Carlos in“ The Duenna ;” his success was as gratifying 
ds propdbly.‘coutd be2wished, ard he quickly rose in the 

Jphbifé detiinatidd.-"Mr’."SeNciare “had not, during his 
* studies, fofgottén or’resisted the attractions of the “ softer 
sex ;” ‘and ‘after gaining: the ‘confidence of an amiable 
lady, the BPE ob tees Norton, (who fell in 
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Egypt, under Sir RALPH ABERCROMBY) with whoma 
private correspondence had been kept up for a con- 
siderable period, they were gnited in the yedr 1816 at 
Edinburgh. The marriage fook place without the con- 
sent of her mother; but a reconciliation was speedily 
effected by the means of her father-in-law. In the 
season of 1818, Mr. SINcLAIR’s engagement at Covent 
Garden expired; the most advantageous terms were 
submitted to him with regard to a renewal; but his 
property being sufficiently ample to relinquish a theatri- 
cal dependance, he resolved to fulfil an ardent desire 
which he had entertained, for a tour to Italy, and there 
to direct his attention to the most eligible opportunities 
for improvement, and the acquirement of music, under 
fie first masters. He completed some priur engagements 
which had been contracted in the North, and in the 
principal towns in England; and in April 1819 he quitted 
the metropolis for Paris. Here he continued for some 
moaths, and profited by the constant instructious of — 
PELLEGRINI, the celebrated singer at the Italian Opera 
House in Paris. In the aotumn he wentito Milan, and 
studied under BANDERALI, one of the masters of the 
Conservatoire, which he frequently attended, for the 
_ purpose of acquiring their method of singing and 
‘teaching, being at that time undetermined whether to 
form auy professional engagement on the continent or 
not. However, he refused a very liberal engagenient 
offered him while there, feeling a wish, before he did 
appear on the Italian stage, to hear every singer of 
‘celebrity, and which desire was accomplished by visiting 
every town in Italy, where the most popular opera was 
performing, or singer engaged. In the spring of 1820 
he left Milan, making a slfort stay at Florence and Rome, 
‘on his way to Naples. Here he sang to Rossini, and by 
his request, to the manager of San Carlus, who instantly 
Offered him an engagement, but it was of too long 
uration to meet his own views. Terms were however 
-eoncluded upon for one year, when suddenly all nego- 
ciations were put a stop to by the Neapolitan revolution 
‘breaking out. The theatre became abandoned. The 
involvments of the manager. opliged hiut to jeave 
B2 , 
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Naples, and Mr. SINCLAIR’s engagement was never 
fulfilled. During his residence here he experienced the 
benefit of Rossini’s advice and ‘assistance very con. 
siderably, which was also continued at Venice, where 
most of the music sung by Mr. S. was written for him by 
that celebrated master, who was appointed composer 
there during Mr. S.’s engagement. Mr. S. likewise 
practised under CARLINI, a principal composer of the 
Theatre San Carlos, and Mosca, the teacher of singing. 


Terms which had been offered to Mr. SENCLAIR from the | & 


north of Italy were now accepted, and in the summer of 
1821 he visited Florence: here too he benefitted by the 
aid of CocHERINI, whose style of singing is much 
admired at that place. In the Carnival of }821 and 1822 
he made his debut at Pisa, in Rossin1’s opera of ‘ Tor. 
valdo and Dorliska, and his reception far surpassed his 
expectations; prior to this he was introduced at the 
Court of Tuscany ; his abilities excited the utmost satisfac. 
tion, and the Grand Duke, with a most gratifying instance 
of liberality, rewarded the efforts of the vocalist. 

In March, 1822, he arrived in Bologna, where he was 
voted member of the Philharmonic Academy (a distinc- 
tion considered the greatest in Italy, and an honour but 
seldom granted). The summer of the same year he sung 
- at Modena, in Rossi1n1’s opera of “‘ Eduardo e Cristina; 
in the autumn at Florence, in the opera of “ Aureliano 
a Palmira,” by the same author; and in the ** Baccanali 
di Romo,” by GENERALI. During the Carnival of 1822 
and 1823, he returned to Venice, and appeared in 
Rossini’s “ Mahomet I.” “ Ricciardo and Zoraida,” 
and ‘* Semiramide.” Inthe spring of the present year, 
he sang at Genoa, in * Za Donna del Lago,” and 
.“ Zelmira.” During his performance here, he appeared 
before the Emperors of Austria and Russia, at the Grand 
Concert, and at Genoa he sang at the Court of the King 
of Sardinia, where his engagement in Italy terminated. 
Several eligible offers were made to him from Torin, 
Barcelona, and Naples, (the theatre being re-opened)— 
but as he had in December of the last year signed an 
engagement with Charles KEmMBLE for fifty nights at: 
Covent Garden Theatre, he once more crossed the 
Atlantic, and welcomed his “ native home.” 
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., On Wednesday, Nov. 19, after an absence of six 

' years, he made his first appearance in the character of 

™» Prince Orlando, in the “ Cabinet.” His reception is 

clearly known—it was withsincere pleasure we congratu- 

lated a return marked with such euthusiastic warmth, and 

a success no way inferior. There was much contention 

in public opinion previous to his debut, and a great deal 

of unwise and paltry jargon retailed about his qualifica- 

$ tions—the value of which such persons were asignorant of, 

as they were incapable of doing justice to them.—Some of 

Q the idle insinuations met with publicity in two or three 

+ journals ; but the manly and “ unvarnished” reply from 

( the pen of that gentleman, produced a silence at once 

‘conclusive and effective; and those whose wishes were 

doubtless in opposition to Mr. SiNcLaiR’s interest and 

success, were left to bask in the rays of their own envy 
and spleen. 


- .. That Mr. SincLair could do otherwise than succeed, 


was an idle and weak idea—they who knew what he 
could do six years previously, and were aware of the 
very meridian of musical excellence in which he had 
moved since that period, were not alarmed for his safety 
in. this engagement—were not disposed to entertain a 
thought that could emanate from failure or disappoiut- 
ment. We were of that number, and our satisfaction was 
triumphant. 


PDP 0PP POP PDD SDP 


THE GHOST IN MACBETH. 


— 


Mr. Drama, 


No one who is at all able to fancy the mimic scenes 
on the stage a present nullity, but must deplore the 
want of taste and judgment displayed by the managers 
of our national theatres, in their mode of exciting terror 
and wonder, when these are required, in some of our 
‘sterling tragedies: instead of making the business of 
‘the stage an epitome of reul life according to our ideas 
of real life, or even according to our ideas of super- 

EM B 3 
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natural agency—for of this “it is-my hint to speak,” 


the glitter, the fuss, the mortality of the thing, alone 


stare us in the face, and fail to engender those feelings’ 
which 


“ Enwrap the soul, 
And make it pause in wonder.” 


The managers of one of our winter houses have, at any 
rate, professed an admiration of the genius of our im- 
mortal bard, and are endeavouring to represent him 
with, at least, some of the splendour he deserves, and 
I am surprised they have not directed their attention to 
those splendid creations of fancy—the ghost in Hamlet 
and the ghost in Macbeth, the due shadowing forth of 
which—for it should be nothing farther—has not yet 
been attempted. Of the former (the ghost in Hamlet) I 
shall merely refer the reader to a very able paper which 
appeared a few munths since in the London Magazine: 
of the latter something more may be added. 

I am well aware that to excite in the breasts of an 
audience a feeling of awe is by no means an easy task, 
‘and one certainly not to be attempted by those indi- 
viduals to whom it has of late fallen to the lot to embody 
forth: so difficult is it indeed, that it requires al] the tact 
of a first-rate and finished performer. It has been well re- 
marked, that “ it is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,” and so true it is, that what should make an 
audience quake, is, as at present managed, more likely 
to make them laugh. As Macbeth is performed at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, allowing a very superior actor 
to fill the part of Macbeth, aud a female of great judg- 
ment to undertake that of Lady Macbeth, 1 would ask, 
is not the scene in which he kills Duncan much more 
terrible than the one in which the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo makes his appearance, even with all the well- 
expressed horror of the principal performer? Supposing ' 
this to be the fact, and it is the fact, must there not be 

.some radical defect, not in the scene as drawn by 
SHAKSPEARE—for in the reading those who have any 
_pretensions to imagination must have “ supped full of 
horrors,” but in the personation of the spirit of Banquo? 
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—Let us state the case as itnow stands. After Macbeth 
has welcomed his guests and expressed his regret at 
the absence of Banyuo, in stalks, not the ghost, but 
Banquo himself, after Macbeth is well assured of his 
death from the previous testimony of the murderers, 
and is exceedingly frightened at him whom he ought, 
every one should suppose, to have been delighted with ; 
or, at any rate, as he had befure proved himself such a 
dissembler, expressed delight if the sensation was a 
stranger to him. Well, after Banquo has taken his 

close tu the foot-lights, pointing all the while to 
his bloody, not bloodless, face, he makes two or three 
paces backwards and ezié ; as he has to come on and go 
off again he plays the same farce in the same style, and 
right farcical itis. Now I will ask any candid person, 
whether this description is consistent with his ideas of 
@ ghost as formed from the tales told by his nurse 
in his childhood, such ideas so tenacious that all the 
arguments of reason and common sense are unable to 
eradicate them. Here we have a mere mortal man, 
evidently mortal, the heaving of his} chest, the mo- 
tion of his limbs, the winking of his eyes, the noise 
of his shoes on the floor, all apparent to the senses : 
he has all the freshness of countenance, heightened by 
some regularly painted streaks of red, all the corpulency 
of. body, and the same dress he was wont to wear, just 
the same as Banquo.* Jf any then can imagine a being, 
unencumbered with the load of mortality, the pale and 
death-like hue of countenance, and appropriate garb 
which he attaches to an inhabitant of the shades, I 
gan only give bim credit for a fancy certainly the most 
Doundless of any it has been my Jot to meet with in my 





i: \* The following conversation recently took place 

‘within my hearing, on a late representation of Macbeth, 

iinothe boxes, between a very pretty little girl and her 

«mother. ‘ Now, my dear, don’t you see the ghost ?”— 

‘La! mamma, that is not the ghost, is it? —“ Oh! yes, 

‘itis,” was the reply.—“ Well, I never saw a ghost like 
‘that before,” rejoined the:young lady. 
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intercourse with the world. Macbeth may well exclaim,— 


* Can such things be 
And overcome ‘us like a suinmer's cloud 
Without our special wonder ?” 


It is perhaps hardly fair to find much fault without at 
the same time offering a few suggestions towards amend- 
ment, and I do this the more confidently as f am well 
persuaded nine-tenths of your readers must have per- 
ceived the absurdity of the thing as it nowis. it may 
appear prima facie no very difficult undertaking to 
represent such a ghost as that of Banquo, who merely 
has to make its appearance and say nothing, to utter 
none of the unearthly sentences in an unearthly tone 
of voice as the ghost of the elder Hamlet, yet it re- 
quires more talent than is in the possession of either 
Mr: Pore or Mr. EGERTON, the usual representatives of 
the character at our national theatres, as is plainly evinced 
from the feelings of the audience. As 1 do not wish to 
detract from the reputation of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen, 1 will go so far as to say, that even they 
might personify a ghost better than they now do, though 
I must confess, 1 would rather less “ pursy spirits” take 
their place-—I would, first, have SHAKSPEARE’S direc- 
tions literally followed when practicable; the ghost 
should therefore “ rise,” that is, from the ground, and 
not walk deliberately from the green-room on the stage. 
Secondly, instead of walking out (a ghost should not 
walk at all) let him sink after the manner of the ghost in 
Hamlet. Thirdly, let this take place at the table, and 
not so near the audience as to be very perceptible: how 
can Macbeth exclaim “the table's full,” when the seat 
which Macbeth should occupy, and which the ghost 
takes, is not at either table—for the liberality of our 
London managers institates two tables,—but is placed in 
the middle of the stage, entirely apart from them? 
Fourthly, the dress of. the ghost should be the dress of 
most other ghosts, and that is white, at Jeast so says 
ancient tradition ; let him then beclad in such a garment 
as the managers would take care should adorn a ghost 
in a modern melo-drame : in fact, let -him look like.a 
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, ghost: then the face should be whitened, as should the 

, hands, and if the face must appear bloody, let the red 

¢ daub. be not so methodically patched on as it at present 

* js; and instead of a modern well-curled wig, let the 

' hair be so matted with gore as to justify Macbeth’s 
expression, — 


“ Never shake thy gory locks at me.” 


Let every ghost-player go and witness Mr. T. P. 
Cooke’s personation of the monster in Frankenstein, 
, and I am sure he will receive many valuable hints 
‘towards perfecting himself in the character of Banquo’s 
| sprite; or rather, I should say, let Mr. T. P. Cooke 
usurp the place of Messrs. PopE and EGERTON, and play 
» the ghost himself, for no man on the boards knows 
better how to excite the feeling of the horrible. 

Many excuses, Mr. Drama, might be made. for the 
length of this communication, the best I am acquainted 
with is—the importance of the subject, and thus think- 
ing, I subscribe myself, 





Yours, &c. 
August 9, 1824. 


P.S, Perhaps some of your correspondents may feel 
inclined to resume the subject, and by additional argu- 
ments endeavour to convince the managers that a reform 
should and ought to take place. 


PIOPPOODP OPI ODIO 


BOLINBROKE’S CLARA. 


Mr. Drama, 

Among the ballad singers in chief repute during the 
time of Swirt, BOLINBROKE, GAY, STEELE, &c. there 
was a young creature, now known to the world by no 
other title than CLara, who drew much attention at this 
time, by the sweetness and pathos of her tones; she 
-was the original singer of “ Black.eyed Susan,” and 
one or two songs which were afterwards introduced into 
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the “ Beggar's Opera.” But her recommendation to 
particular notice was, the circumstance of her having for 
many years been the object of Lord BOLINBROKE’s en- 
thusiastic affection. The poor girl strayed for some'time, 


duriag which his lordship had not seen her, and it was. 


after that interval that, having met her, he addressed to 
her the tender lines beginning 


“ Dear thoughtless CLARA, to my verse attend ; 
Believe, for once, the lover and the friend.” 
And-concludes thus : 


“ To virtue thus, and to thyself restored, 

By all admired, by one alone adored ; 

Be to thy Harry kind and true, 

And live for him who more than died for you.” 


A series of calamities totally ruined her vocal powers, 
aud she afterwards subsisted by the sale of oranges at 
the Court of Requests. 


Southampton, Sept. 1, 1824. oS, ©. F- 


' 
POPPOL OLE ODP OLD 


DRAMATIC EXCERPTA. 





No. VIII. 





1—Dramatic Poets Considered. 


DrybDEN had no talent for Dramatic Poetry :—he desert- 
ed nature, to make passion declamatory ; and prostitutiug 
his facility at rhyming, shackled the free measures of our 
tragic verse with an imitation of French jingle; and, 
throwing aside the sock and buskin, mounted tragedy 
aud comedy on stilts. He was, poor fellow, unable to 
resist the bad taste of his times, because he wrote for 
his bread. OTway was by nature endowed with a 
genius far more true to pathos than the author of “ Alez- 
ander’s Feast ;” but, like him, frequently wrote for the 
stage in rhyme. The “ Orphan” and “ Venice Pre 
served” bear testimony of his powers. 
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_ Lee, another contemporary of DRYDEN, also wrote 
in rhyme; he was all exaggeration, and nothing when 
not. extravagant. 

SOUTHERN was always natural and pathetic, as many 
parts of his “ Isabella” and “ Oroonoko” sufficiently 
evince. He was the last tragic poet of Britain who at- 
tempted to please without rule, and to copy nature un- 
restrained. RoOweE and ADDISON were tame and chil- 
ling, though certainly more classical. 

The-manners represented by CONGREVE certainly did 
not predominate in his time, and nothing was more unlike 
his “Way of the World,” than the world it is supposed 
to represent. From BEN JoNnsoON, the ‘true pareut of 
legitimate English comedy, to this poet, there was not 
aman endowed with such powers for witty and appro- 
priate dialogue. WycnERLY, CrpBER, VANBURGH, and 
FaRQuuHAR were lively and entertaining. Our comic 
poets since have wandered about in stray paths, and lost 
themselves in wildernesses. O’KEEFFE, indeed, arose, 
and established the Listonian school of buffoonery. 

It is remarkable that among our dramatic writers, a 
greater proportion of comic than of tragic poets belong 
to Ireland, where wit is in some measure become a 
weapon of the weak to direct the anger of the more 
powerful. 





2.—On the Degeneracy of the Drama. 


Every thing: has improved within the last century, 
except the drama. Why is this >—because every thing 
else is. free: the stage is alone a subject of monopoly. 
All the success of a dramatist depends on the taste, 
caprice, avarice, or jealousy of the managers of our 
London theatres. .When a dramatist has presented his 
production to the London manager, it is likely to be left 
neglected; for above two hundred dramas are yearly 
offered to each of our great theatres. If, therefore, the 
anthor has not great influence and some reputation, it 
often remains even unperased. If-the stage were free, 
it would be the interest of managers to court a preference 
of representing the various productions of an author of 
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talent; but as it is now, an author must go, cap in 
hand, to solicit as a favour, and which, if granted by 
the manager, some actor or actress may consider the part 
destined for his or her representation will not exhibit 
them to advantage, and thereby refuse co-operation; 
If the stage were free, a dramatist might follow the 
full bent of his own genius, and introduce characters 


that his judgment should prompt. The manager would 
then find it to be his interest to procure performers 
qualified to do them justice. Whereas now the dramatist 
is not only reduced to consider the pretensions, vanity, 
and abilities of the actors and actresses, but their age 
and corpulency; he must, in fact, take measure of them, 
as well as the stage tailor does. 


3.—Keen Wit. 


Green-room gossip reports that, Mr. Kgan will play 
nothing wow but the Cox-swain in the “ Pirate,” and 
a part in the farce of the “ Citizen.” 





4.—Duriog the reigns of Queen EtizaBeTu and 
James I. and even down to the time of CHARLES, 
St. Paul’s was the rendezvous of all the idle and dissi- 
pated persons of the period, as well as of those whom 
serious business, or a desire to learn the news of the 
day, led to frequent it as a place of public resort. Being 
a place privileged from arrest, it afforded considerable 
convenience to the first of these descriptions. One 
whole scene of BEN JoNson’s “ Every Man out of hit 
Humour,” is laid among the loiterers who frequented 
the western and middle aisle of St. Paul's, which 
Sir Fastidious Brisk affectedly terms Mediterraneo: 
It cannot be forgotten that there Falstaff picked up his' 
trusty follower Bardolpk. OsBoURNE also informs us, 
that it was the fashion from the time of James [. down 
to that of the Commonwealth, “ for the principal Gentry, 
Lords, Courtiers, and men of all professions, not merely: 
mechanics, to meet in St. Paul’s Church by eleven, 
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and walk in the middle aisle till twelve, and after dinner 


' from three to six,” and by attending to the news which 


was there daily current, they picked up a reasonable 
modicum of political information. 


5—Mr. ASTLEY, sen. (of the Royal Circus,) on a 
return from France, brought over a little spectacle which 
he had got translated, and entitled “ Sailors and 
Savages.” His composer, at that time, was named 
Heron; not remembering his name, he always called 
him Dr. HERRING, and said to him, “ Doctor, I want 
you to’ compose me a tune for a combat of two broad- 
swords, to re, tang, tang, tang.” Between the principal 
savage and the sailor was a broad-sword combat: and on 
the night of the first rehearsal of it, Mr. AsTLEY, sen. 
was seated in the front of the stage, as usual. The 
savage was performed by Mr. J. TayLor, Mr. ASTLEY’s 
hephew ; and the Lieutenant, by Mr. Jonn AsTLry, his 
sou: after the set-to with the swords, the old gentleman 
was somewhat displeased at it, as it was not striking 
enough —“ JoHNNY! JOHNNY! this won't do—we must 
have shields.” HEROn, on hearing the name of SHTELDs, 
thought he wanted the composer of that name, jumped 
from his seat, and getting the parts of the orchestra 
together, he got on the stage, tore them in piece-meal, 
and then, in a high tone of voice said, “ Now send for 
Sutetps.” Mr. AstTLEY was surprised, not knowing 
the cause which had so offended the enraged musician, 
and said, “What is it you mean, Dr. HERRING?” 
“Why,” said Heron, “if Mr. SHIELDS can compose 
better than me, send for him at once.”°—“ Oh, by G—!” 
replied Mr. AstiEy, “1 meant a pair of shields, Sir, 
for the fight!” A reconciliation took place, and HERON 
tecomposed the music.—From the Memoirs of J. Decas- 
tro, Comedian. | 


° eee 
‘ 


4.-The following, from the New Monthly Magazine, 
professes to be a letter written by. an actress to the 


Manager of a Theatre : 
c 
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June 19. 
My dear Sir—I am a tragedy actress, but 1 really in 
my heart love fun. There is a whimsicality in your 
letter that pleases me, and (win or lose) please God] 
will be with you on your present proposition, viz. five 
nights at Brighton—the last my own night,—a clear 
half of the house, and four at Worthing—the fourth 
my own. I will give you the whole strength and force 
of my talent and spirit. You give meall the consequenee 
that in these cases are given, where a London constel: 
lation comes down to glitter (sometimes with false glare) 
over those who may be less. fortunate, but not always 
less worthy, than themselves. Miss O'NEIL came toa 
prosperous house, and therefore all went well with her, 
I came in support of a falling ruin; and as J am not an 
Atlas, why I have been obliged to be—a woman. | 
play Lady Macbeth on Monday—my last appearance 
this season; so 1 may now make my own arrangements. 
Let me know when you wish me to be with you, and I 
will arrange accordingly. Let me know as soon you 
can whether you want me by the fifteenth of July. [ 
had rather not open the theatre if you can avoid it, 
Let Imogine be my first character. Will there be time 
for the MS. play I mentioned to be got up for my night, 
if I play the four nights in one week? I seud this off 
immediately on the receipt of your’s—uncertain if you 
will get it to-night, as I have nota messenger. But I 
suppose these letters will be forwarded to you at Graves- 
end. I shall feel obliged by hearing from you as to the 
time, as I have some literary arrangements to make that 
I am pledged for the finishing of in a stated time. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, ——— 


7.—The Ballet of Hamlet at Naples. 
(From Vieusseux’s Italy, and the Italians in the nineteenth Century.) 


The Opera most in vogue at the time, being repeatedly 
erformed at San Carlo, was the Tancredi, by Rossini. 
La Maanorti performed the part of Tancredi, and 
La Festa that of Amenaide. They are both first-rate 
singers ; the former has a fine contralto voice, not agree- 
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able, however, at first, but which, after the ear is accts- 
tomed to it, becomes very attractive, being full of pathos 
gud expression. She sang beautifully the arietta di 
fanti palpiti, which is her favourite. The first night 
she appeared on the stage of San Carlo she‘ was but 
indifferently received, but has been applauded ever after. 
lobserved, on this occasion, that the voice, unless very 
powerful, is lost in this. immense theatre, perhaps less — 
on account of its size, than of some fault in its construc- 
ion. The persons who have the misfortune to be seated 
in.the farther half of the pit, can, with difficulty, dis- 
inguish a few words out of the whole Opera—We had 
iso a ballet, the title of which was. Hamlet; but the 
subject has been sadly disfigured. The ghost.appeared 
to Hamlet in his palace, and in order to explain the 

cumstances of the murder, pointed to a sort of mirror, 
onwhich the horrible transaction was reflected: this 
contrivance had certainly a very striking effect. Hamlet 
b e raving, and attempted at once to kill his uncle : 

the Kixg was prevented by his wife from putting him 
- todeath, but had him confined in a dungeon, where he 
and all his court paid Hamlet a visit, and where a repe- 
tition of the same violence between uncle and nephew 
took place. The last scene was full of noise and con- 
fasion ; peals of thunder were heard, clouds of smoke 
arose, the King was frightened, and Hamlet availed 
himself of this opportunity to stab him. The Queen 
swooned ; and, tocrown the whole, the Ghost appeared 
again, surrounded with phosphoric light, to testify his 
satisfaction, and give, as it were, his blessing to the 
audience. This was the substance of the plot, iuter- 
mixed with pas de deux and grotesque dances. The 
dresses were gaudy, according to the taste of the country. 
The music, however, was delightful, and atoned in part 
for the silliness of the performance. 


8 —Goet he . 


- The following account of the cause of GoETHE’s de- 
sertion of the German Theatre, in which he took so 
c 2 
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intense an interest, is extracted from a recent Tour in 
Germany :— For nearly five years he has deserted 
what used to be the scene of his greatest glory. By the 
weight of his reputation and directorship he had esta. 
blished such a despotism, that the spectators would have 
deemed it treason to applaud before GOETHE had given 
from his box the signal of approbation. Yet a dog and 
a@ woman could drive him from the theatre and the world, 
Most people know the French melo-drame, “ Z'he Forest 
of Bondy, or the Dog of St. Aubry.” The piece became 
a temporary favourite in Germany, as well asin France; 
for it was.something new to see a mastiff play the part 
of atragichero. An attempt was made to have it repre- 
sented at Weimar. GoErTHE, who, after the death of 
SCHILLER, reigued absolute monarch of the theatre, 
resisted the design with vehemence; he esteemed it a 
profanation of the stage, which he and his brethren had 
raised to the rank of the purest in Germany, that it 
should be polluted by damb men, noisy spectacle, and 
the barkings of a mastiff, taught to pull a bell by tying 
a sausage to the bell-rope. But his opposition was in 
vain ; the principal actress insisted that the piece should 
be performed ; and this lady has long possessed peculiar 
sources of influence over the Grand Duke: The dog 
made his debut, and GoethneE his exit: the latter imme- 
diately resigned the direction of the theatre, which he 
has never since entered. 


9.—GtORGE STEEVENS, the Commentator on SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Mrs. Sippons, and Miss KEMBLE.* 


With his critical acumen, and inexhaustible stores of 
knowledge relating to bards of the olden time, GEORGE 
STEEVENS united a malice happily still more rare than 
his talents or learning. Woe to those who chanced to 
become the objects of his dislike. Mrs. Sippons, it 
would seem, was in this last predicament, though at one 
time he pretended to idolize her. The following curious 





* Afterwards, we believe, Mrs. Twiss. 
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letter, extracted from the recently published Memoirs of 
Hayley, to whom it was addressed, affords a proof. Its 
object, as it would seem, was to endeavour to mortify Mrs. 
Sippons, by magnifying the theatrical talents of her sister , 


‘* Hampstead Heath, July 27, 1784. 


- © My dear Sir—You have it in your power at once to 
- confer a great favour on me, and do eminent service to 
“@ good aud lovely girl. Your Lord Russell appears in 

thecourse of next week at the Haymarket. Miss KEMBLE, 

who has succeeded beyond the expectations of her warm- 
est friends in the very delicate part of Harriet, in 

“The Guardian,” is to personate your Lady Margaret ; 
‘and I will venture to promise she shall execute all you 

could desire within the compass of so small a character. 

If her natural timidity could once be overcome, she 

would make a distinguished figure in her profession, as 
- her mind is every way stronger and more cultivated than 
that of her sister. Her diffidence in herself is her chief 
enemy ; and J know not how it can be dislodged, but by 
praise, when she has deserved it. If, therefore, you, 
“whose approbation is fame, would bestow a dozen lines 
on her performance of Margaret, you will be guilty only 
of an honest stratagem to procure her that confidence in 
her own abilities, which I am certain will operate to her 
‘ fature advantage. You know what you should hope to 
find in the representative of old Bedford’s daughter, and 
noone can describe it half so well. If you will oblige 
me with a few verses, whici I may send to her in your 
name and in your hand-writing, the day after she has 
trod in your buskins, you will, as I observed before, 
prove the best friend she ever met with. You are one 
of the few people whom one can venture to solicit in the 
cause of an honest woman. You have my assurance, 
that your lines shall not be printed without your imme- 
diate permission. I shall persuade her you came up 
incog. to see your own play, returned into the country 
next morning, and not knowing her address, intrusted 
Ine with the delivery of your compliment. I shall attend 
every representation of your play, and will transmit you 

_ & faithful account of its success, which I do not doubt 
sa -c3 
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of. Your Lady Russell, though patronised by a number 
of clamorous friends, will prove only a piece of beauti- 
fal imbecility. I saw her in Sigismunda twice; her 
voice is hardly audible, and her face, though handsome, 
exhibits no variety of expression. if I can prevail on 
you to oblige me, let me beg you will write the lines on 
a separate sheet of paper, and inclose them ia yonr letter. 
I shall pay with cheerfulness for a packet of a pound 
weight on such an occasion. With my best compliments 
to the fair Eliza, whom I intreat to back my petition, 


“ T remain your ever faithful and affectionate, 
“ G. STEEVENS. 


“P.S. On second thoughts, if you will allow the 
verses to go into the “ St. James's Chronicle,” after they 
have been presented to the lady, you will do her cause 
more extensive service. But without your leave they 
shall be circulated only among her friends in manuscript. 
I am sure she will be more flattered by: your notice, than 
by any present that could be made her, 

‘I hear you have re-purchased all your works from 
Dopstey—a circumstance I much rejoice in. Is it true? 
If it is, we may expect, I hope, a handsome edition. 
Pray let me know how the Lord Russell went off at 
Chichester. I fear the CoLLins’s did little justice to it. 


t have discharged Hernandez with better success than 


I expected; and most heartily wish our Marcella was to 
be your Rachel. I never heard a line so forcibly spoken 
as she spoke one of your’s :— 

‘ And all the blazing ruin rushes on thee.’—Adieu. 


“ My best wishes to nurse; she will see I have not 
forgotten an. old friend, though i am soliciting for a new 


HAYLEY, of course, modestly declined the proposal 


of STEEVENS. 
Truro, 12th Oct. 1824. 
, —atht=— 


SAM SAM'S SON. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 





No. 1. 




























on 
nie 1.—HART. 
ind ‘~~ Before BETTERTON laid claim to the Thespian throne, 
nts Hart shone a blaziog star : his principal characters were 
Othello, Rolla, Amintor in “ The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
Brutus, Michael Perez in “ Rule « Wife and have a 
Wife,” Hotspur, and Alexander the Great. Towards 
S. the latter end of his career, if he acted either one of 
he those, the house was filled as at a new play, especially 
ey Alexander, which he acted with such grandeur and 
ae agreeable majesty, that one of the court was pleased to 
ey honour him with this commendation, “That HaRt might 
ot. teach any king on earth how to comport himself.” It is 
me uncertain when he died; but I am led to suppose it was 
but a short time before the union of the two companies. 
ni .. Burt, Major Mounun, CaRtTwRiGarT, and WINTERSEL 
2 ‘Were likewise favourites at this time. 
Nn. 
: 2.—KYNASTON. 
y _ Was celebrated for being a complete stage ane. 
; performing principally women’s parts. We are told by 
" old Mr. Cisper, that after the Restoration it was a. 





frequent practice of the ladies of quality to carry him 
in his female dress after the play (which began then at 
three o'clock) in their coaches to Hyde Park. 

, Of BETTERTON it is needless to speak, his fame being 
already fully established ; his name is "enrolled in the 
‘book of immortality as the father of the stage. His 
transcendent merit makes it doubtful, whether he or 
‘GARRICK was the most universal actor. 












3—HARRIS. 


é By the wale: of parts which this gentleman sus- 
tained, we may fairly conjecture, that he was a general 
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as well as a favourite actor; a complete master of his 
profession ; Romeo, Sir Andrew Ague Cheek, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Medley in © Sir Fopling Flutter,” "Henry the 
Fifth, Sir Joshlin Jolley in“ She would if she could,” 
and a Ballad Singer,* ‘required various and opposite 
abilities. He either died, or left the stage some years 
before the union of the ’ King’s and Duke’s companies, 
for his name is not in any dramatis persone of a new 
play after 1676. 


4.—Mrs. OLDFIELD's 


Superior merit in the part of Mrs. Buttle in n Berrer. 
TON’s comedy of “ The Amorous Widow,” as it was 
decided by the audience, in a contest between her and 
Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE, occasioned the latter to leave the 
stage about the year 1707. 


5. 


In the dramatis persone of DAVENANT'S alteration of 
Macbeth we read that Banquo and the Ghost of Banquo 
were represented by dividual performers ; the former by 
Smita, and the latter by SANDFoRD; "the reason for 
which I cannot guess, unless it was that SANDFORD'’S 
countenance was naturally formed to inspire terror, while 
the representative of the living Banguo had, as was ne. 
cessary, a placid mien, | 


6—OTWAY. 


In Mrs. BEuN’s play of “ The Jealous Bridegroom,’ 
the above celebrated poet requested the fair authoress 
to allow him to make his debfit as the King, which was 
assented to; but not being used to the stage, the full 
house put him into such a perspiration and tremendous 





* In the Epilogue to DAVENANT's “ Man's the 
Master,” HaRnis and SANDFORD sung the epilogue in 
the characters of street ballad singers. 
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agony, that. he was completely spoiled for an actor. 
‘This occurrence took place in the year 1761, consequent- 
dy some time before he had written any of those inesti- 
mable productions, which are the theme of admiration 
throughout the world. It is reported that he perished 
_ through want! E. DARLINGTON. 


ON THE PRETERNATURAL BEINGS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


(Concluded from Vol. VI. page 352.) 


. SHAKSPEARE, in the dark shades of Gothic barbarism, 
bad no resources but in the very phantoms that walked 
the night of ignorance and superstition; or in touching 
the latent passions of civil rage and discord; sure to 
please best his fierce and barbarous audience, when he 
raised the bloody ghost, or reared the warlike standard. 
His choice of these subjects was judicious, if we con- 
sider the times in which he lived; his management of 
“them so masterly, that he will be admired in all times. 
In the same age, BEN Jonson, more proud of his 
Jearning than confident of his genius, was desirous to 
give a metaphysical air to his compositions. He composed 
many pieces of the allegorical kind, established on the 
Grecian mythology, and rendered his play-house a perfect 
pantheon.—SHAKSPEARE disdained these quaint devices : 
‘an admirable judge of human nature, with a capacity most 
‘extensive, and an invention most happy, he contented 
himself with giving dramatic manners to history, sub- 
‘limity and its appropriated powers and charms to fiction ; 
and ‘in both these arts he is unequalled. The “ Cataline” 
and “ Sejanus” of Jonson are cold, crude, heavy pieces; 
turgid where they should be great ; bombastic where they 
‘should be sublime; the sentiments extravagant ; the man- 
hers exaggerated, and the whole undramatically conducted 
by long senatorial speeches, and flat plagiarisms from 
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Tacitus and SaLuust. Sach of this author's: pieces as 
he boasts to be grounded on antiquity and solid learn. 
ing, and to lay hold on removed mysteries,* have neither 
the majesty of SHaKsPEARE’s serious fables, nor the 
pleasing sportfalness and poetical imagination of his 
fairy tales. Indeed, if we compare our couvtryman, in 
this respect, with the most admired writers of antiquity, 
we shall, perhaps, not find him inferior to them, 
ZEscuytus, with greater impetuosity of genius than 
even our countryman, makes bold incursions into the 
blind chaos of mingled allegory and fable, but he is not 
so happy in diffusing the solemn shade; in casting the 
dim religious light that should reign there. When he 
introduces his furies, and other supernatural beings, he 
exposes them by too glaring 2 light; causes affright in 
the spectator, but never rises to imparting that unlimited 
terror, which we feel when Macbeth to his bold address, 


“How now! ye secret, foul, and midnight hags, 
What is’t ye do?” 


is answered,— nant , 
“ A deed without a name.” 


The witches. of the forest, are as important in the 
tragedy of Macbeth, as the Eumenides in the drama of 
ASCHYLUS ; but our poetis infinitely more dexterous and 
judicious in the conduct of their-part.. The.secret, foul, 
and midnight hags are not introduced into the castle 
of Macbeth; they never appear but in. their allotted 
region of solitude and night, nor act beyond their sphere 
of ambiguous prophecy and malignant sorcery. The 
Eumenides snoring in the temple of APOLLO, and their 
appearing as evidences against Orestes in the Ar 
seem both acting out of their sphere, and below. their 
character. It was the appointed office of the venerable 
goddesses, to avenge the crimes unwhipped of justice, not 


to demand the public trial of guilty men. They must lose 


much of the fear and reverence-in which they were held 
for their secret influence on the mind, and the terrors 





* Prologue to the “ Masque of Queens.” 
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‘they ‘could inflict on criminal consciences, when they 


were represented as obliged to have recourse to the ordi- 
nary method of revenge, by being witnesses and pleaders 
in'a court of justice, ‘to obtain the corporal punishment 
ofthe offender. Indeed, itis possible, that the whole 
story’ of ‘this play might be allegorical, as thus—that 
Orestes, haunted by the terrors which pursue the guilty 
mind, confessed his crime to the Areopagus, with all the 
aggravating circumstances remorse suggested to him, 
from a pious desire to expiate his offence, by submitting 
to whatever sentence this respectable assembly should 
pronounce for that purpuse. The oracle, which com- 
tanded him to put Clytemnestra to death, would plead 
for him with his judges: their voices being equal for 
absolving or punishing, wisdom gives her vote for ab- 
solving him. . 
»°Thus considered, what appears so odd in the mouth of 
a goddess, that she is little affected by the circumstance 
of Clytemnestra’s relation to the murderer, because she 
herself had no mother, means only, that justice is not 
governed by any affection or personal consideration, but 
acts by an invariable and general rule. If the oracle 
commanded, and the laws justified the act of Ores/es, 
by appointing the next in blood to avenge the murder, 
then other circumstances of a special and inferior 
kind, were not to have any weight. 1 am inclined to think 
this tragedy is a mixture of history and allegory. 
A#scuywus affected the allegorical manner so much as 
to ‘form a tragedy, called “ The Balance,” upon the 
allegory in HomeER, of JuPrITER’s weighing the fates of 
Hector and AcHILLEs ;* and it is apparent, that the 
Prometheus of this author, is the ancient allegory of 
Prometheus wrought into a drama. Prometheus makes 
his first appearance with two symbolical persons,  Vio- 
ence and Force, which are, apparently, of the poet’s 
fiction. Pere Brumoy intimates a suspicion that this 
y is an allegory, but imagines it alludes to XERXES 
orDantrus, because it abounds with reflections on ty- 
fanny. To flatter the republican spirit, all the Grecian 


‘tragedies are full of such: reflections. But an oblique 





* Apud Plut. de modo leg. poétas, 
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censure on, the Persian monarch could not have excused. 


the direct imputations thrown on the character of Ju. 
PITER, if the circumstances of the story had been taken 
in a literal sense; nor can it be supposed that the 
Athenians would have endured the most violent affronts 
to have been offered to the character of that deity to whom 
they every day offered sacrifice.. An allegory being 
sometimes a mere physical hypothesis, without im. 
piety might be treated with freedom. It is probable 
that many allegories brought from the hieroglyphic land 
of Egypt, were, in the grosser times of Greece, literally, 
uuderstood by the vulgar; buat, in more philosophic ages, 
were again transmitted into allegory ; which will account 
for the mythology of the Greeks and Egyptians varying 
greatly, but still preserving such a resemblance as shewa 
them to be derived from the same original. 

Jealous of the neighbouring states, and ever attentive 
to the glory and interest of their commonwealth, an 
Athenian audience listened with pleasure to any circum. 
stances, in their theatrical entertainments which reflected 
honour on their country. The institution of the Areo. 
pagus by the express commands of MINERVA; a pers 
petual amity promised by Orestes between Argos and 
Athens ia the tragedy of the Humenides ; and a pro- 
phecy of Prometheus, which threw a lustre on the 
author of the race of Heraclida, were circumstances, 
without .question, sedulously sought by. the. poet, and 
favourably received by thespectator. But though such 
subjects might be chosen, er invented, as would introy 
duce some favourable incidents, or flattering reflections, 
this intention did not always reign through the whole 
drama. 

It has been just now observed, that SHAKSPEARE has 
an advantage over the Greek poets, in the more 
solemn, gloomy, and mysterious air of his national 
superstitions; but this. avails him only with critics of 
deep penetration and true taste, and with whom senti- 
ment has more sway than authority. The learned have 
received the popular tales of Greece from their poets; 
airs are derived to them from the illiterate vulgar. The 
phantom of Darius, in the tragedy of “ The Persians,’ 
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evoked by ancient rites, is belield with reverence by the 
scholar, and endeared by the bel-esprit. To these the 
Ghost of Hamiet is an object of contempt or ridicule. 
Let us candidly examine these rvyal shades, as exhibited 
to.us by those great masters in the art of exciting pity 
and terror, ZEscHYLUS and SHAKSPEARE; and impar- 
tially decide which poet throws most of the sublime into 
the preternatural character; and, also, which has the 
art to render it most efficient in the drama. This inquiry 
may be more interesting, as the French wits have often 
mentioned Hamlet’s Ghost as an instance of the bar- 
barism of our theatre. “ The Persians” of EscnYLus, 
is certainly one of the most august spectacles that ever 
was represented in a theatre; pobly imagined, happily 
sustained, regularly conducted, deeply interesting to the 
Athenian people, and favourable to their great scheme 
of resisting the power of the Persian monarch. It would 
be absurd to depreciate this excellent piece, or to bring 
into a general comparison with it, a drama of so different 
akind as the tragedy of “ Hamlet.” But it is surely 
allowable to compare the Persian phantom with the 
Danish ghost; and to examine, whether any thing but 
prejudice, in favour of the ancients, protects the super- 
stitious circumstances relative to the oue, from the ridi- 
cule with which those accompanying the other are treated. 
Atossa, the widow of Parius, relates to the sages of 
the Persian council, a dream and an omen; they advise 
her'to consult the shade of her dead lord, upon what is 
to-berdone in the unfortanate situation of Xerzes just 
defeated by. the Greeks. In the third act she enters 
offering to the manes a libation composed of milk, honey, 
wine, oil, &c.; upon this Dartus issues from his tomb. 
Lét:thé wits, who are so smart on our ghost's disappear- 
ing at the cock’s crowing, explain why, in reason, a 
ghost in Persia, or in Greece, should be more fond of 
milk and honey, than.averse, in Denmark, to the crowing 
of'a cock. Each poet adopted, in his work, the super- 
Stition relative to his subject ; aud the poet who does so, 
understands his business much better than the critic, 
who, in judging"of that work, refuses it his attention. 
The phantom of Darius comes forth in his regal robes 
D 
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to Atossa and the Satraps in council, who, in the Eastern 
manner, pay their silent adorations to their emperor, 
His quality of ghost does not appear to make any impres. 
sion upon them ; and the Satraps so exactly preserve the 
character of courtiers, that they do not venture to tell 
him the true state of the affairs of his kingdom, and its re- 
cent disgraces : finding he cannot get any information from 
them, he addresses himself to Atossa, who breaks 
forth with that passion and tenderness one would suppose 
she would do on the sight of her Jong lost husband ; but 
very calmly informs him, after some flattery on the con. 
stant prosperity of his reign, of the calamitous state of 


Persia under Xerres, who has been stimulated by his. 


courtiers to make war upon Greece. The phantom, who 
was to appear ignorant of what was past, that the Athe- 
nian ear might be soothed and flattered with the detail 
of. their victory at Salamis, is allowed, for the same 
reason, such prescience as to foretel their future triumph 
at Platea. Whatever else he adds by way of counsel or 


reproof, either in itself, or in the mode of delivering it,. 


is nothing more than might have been expected from an 
old counsellor of state. Darius gives his advice to the 
old men, to enjoy whatever they can, because riches are 
of no use in the grave. As this touches the most absurd 
and ridiculous foible in human nature, the increase of a 
greedy and solicitous desire of wealth as the period of 
enjoyment of it becomes more precarious and short, the 
admonition has something of a comic and satirical turn, 
unbecoming the solemn character of the. speaker, and 
the sad exigency upon which he was called.. The inter- 
vention of this preternatural being gives nothing of the 
marvellous or the sublime to the piece, nor adds to, nor 
is connected with, its interest. The supernatural divested 
of the august and the terrible makes but a poor figure 
in any species of poetry ; useless and unconnected with 
the fable it wants propriety in dramatic poetry. SHAKS- 
PEARE had so just a taste that he never introduced any 
preternatural character on:the stage that did not assist 
in the conduct of the drama. Indeed, he had such a pro- 
Migious force of talents, he could make every being his 
fancy created subservient to his designs. The uncouth, 
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ungainly monster, Caliban, is so subject to his genius, 
as to assist in bringing things to the proposed end and 
perfection. Aud the slight fairies, weak masters though 
they be, even in their wanton gambols, and idle sports, 
perform great tasks by his so potent art. . ’ 

But to return tothe intended comparison between the 
Grecian shade and the Danish ghost. The first propriety 
in. the conduct of this kind of machinery, seems to be, 
that the preternatural person be intimately connected 
with the fable ; that he increase the interest, add to the 
solemnity of it, and that his efficiescy, in bringing on 
the catastrophe, be in some measure adequate to the 
violence done to the ordinary course of things iu his 
visible interposition. These are points peculiarly impor- 
tant in dramatic poetry, as has been before observed. 
To these ends it is necessary this being should be ac- 
knowledged and revered by the national superstition, 
and every operation that develops the attributes, which 
the vulgar opinion, or nurse’s legend, taught us to ascribe 
to him, will augment our pleasure; whether we give the 
reins to imagination, aud, as spectators, willingly yield 
ourselves up to the pleasing delusion, or, as. critics, ex- 
amine the merits of the composition. I hope it is not 
difficult to shew, that in all these capital points our 
author has excelled. At the solemn midnight hour, 
Horatio and Marcellus, the schoolfellows of young 
Hamlet, come to the sentinels upon guard, excited by 
a report that the ghost of their late monarch had some 
preceding nights appeared to them. Horatio, not being 
of the credulous vulgar, gives little credit to the story, 
but bids Bernardo proceed in his relation. 


Bernardo. Last night of all, 
When yon same star, that’s westward of the pole, 
Had made his course t’ illumine that part of heav’n, 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one— 


Here enters the ghost, after you are thus prepared. 

There is something solemn and sublime in thus regulating 

the walking of the spirit, by the course of the star: it 

intimates a connection and correspondence between things 
D2 
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beyond our ken, and above the visible diurnal sphere. 
Horatio is affected by that kind of fear which such an 
appearance would naturally excite. He trembles and 
turns pale. When the violence of the emotion subsides, he 
reflects, that probably this preternatural event portends 
some danger lurking in the state. ‘This suggestion gives 
importance to the phenomenon, and engages our atten. 
tion. Horatio’s relation of the King’s combat with the 
Norwegian, and of the forces the young Fontinbras is 
assembling in order to attack Denmark, seems to point 
out from what quarter the apprehended peril is to arise. 
Such appearances, says he, preceded the fate of mighty 
Julius, and he adds, such have often been the omens 
of disasters in our state. There is great art in this 
conduct. The true cause of the royal Dane’s discontent 
could not be guessed at: it was a secret which could 
only be revealed by himself. In the meantime, it was 
necessary to captivate our attention, by demonstratiog, 
that the poet was not going to exhibit such idle and 
frivolous gambols as ghosts are by the vulgar often re- 
presented to perform. The historical testimony, that, 
antecedent to the death of Cesar, 


“< The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead, 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets,” 


gives credibility and importance to this phenomenon. 
Horatio’s address to the Ghost is brief and pertinent, 
and the whole purport of it agreeable to the vulgar 
conception of these matters. *‘ [ts vanishing at the crowing | 
of the cock is another circumstance of me established 
superstition. 

Young Hamlet's indignation at his mother's hasty and 
incestuous matriage, his sorrow for his father’s death, 
his character of that prince, prepare the spectator to 
sympathize with his wrongs and sufferings. The son, as 
is natural, with much more vehement emotion than 
Horatio did, addresses his father’s shade. Hamlet's 
terror, his astonishment, his vehement desire to know 
the cause of this visitation, are irresistibly communicated 
to the spectator bv the speech, Angels and ministers,” 
&e. Never did the Grecian muse of tragedy relate a 
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tale so full of pity and terror as is imparted by the Ghost, 
and every circumstance in it melts us with compassion. 
Whatever in FHlamlet belongs to the preternatural is 
perfectly fine ; the rest of the play does not come within 
the subject of this essay. 


POP PLO PIP PPD PGP 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCH ER. 


No. XV. 


PELAGIO. 


Pelugio, a noble Spaniard, has borne away Fatima 
from the court of her father, the Saracen King of 
Grenada. 


; ScenE—A Valley of Castile. 


Pel. Now we are safe. I saw the horsemen halt 
At yonder hill foot. Will my lady rest? 
We are on Christian greund. 

Fat. ‘ f am your slave. 

Pel. No, but my wife, my lady, and my love. 
What’s in this eye, a tear! 

Fat. But two days since 
I was in Cordova. 

Pel. That tear’s for gold, 
For Persian sofas, turbans, plumes, and pearls, - 
And iron bars and solitude; weep on : 
Shall we go back? 

Fat. I left my father’s halls 
And followed you, — 

Pel. For love! 

Fat. She who does this 
Must be love's slave. 

Pel. You are the sweetest thing 
That ever cheated man. 

Fat. Cheated, my lord. 

Pel. My maid of beauty, is it not to cheat, 

D 3 
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.To steal the precious slumber from the eyes, 
To turn the thoughtless quiet of the heart 
Into unfruitful wanderings, waking dreams; 
To make on manhood’s lips the fearless speech 
Die at a glance, like spring’s untimely flower 
Before the sudden arrows of the sun? 

Fat. And have I done all this? 


Pel. Aye, sweet, and more: 


You made me feel the captive’s heavy chain 

1 know not how much heavier, By those stars, 
Your blue eyes’ only rivals; by this earth, 
That bears not half so sweet a flower, I swear; 
Nay, by this hand thus prettily withdrawn 
From the rude clasp of mine: *twas on the eve 
When first I saw my love, that first I felt 

The bitterness of chains. 

Fat. Is’t true ? 

Pel. As that I live. 
I would have rushed upon a thousand swords, 
Have scaled the tower, have climbed the very winds, 
But for one pressure of this lovely hand, 

Fat. Look not upon it; it is dangerous. 

Pel. So I have thought. 

Fat. There's witching in’t. 

Pel. Most true ;— 
And never bird hung o’er the fatal net 
More helpless than this heart o'er this white hand. 

Fat. Look on’t no more: there’s a line in’t 
That’s full of sorrow— 

Pel. _ As.the lily is, 

Opening its whiteness to the wooing air. 

Fat. My mother was a Christian, but she knew 
Most subtle things. The magic of our Moors 
Was blindness to her wisdom. Two days since, 
The eve I left her, did she on this hand © 
Gaze hour by hour, and reading all its lines 
Said, that whene’er I wedded, all its dower 
Should be misfortune. 

Pel. Magic’s idle dreams : 

Your dower shall be my heart, my sword, my soul. 
There is a potent spirit in true love 
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That turns all sorrows, like the clouds of eve, 
Into the radiant colours of the sky. 

Away with tears, or let me cherish them 

As precious dew upon this burning heart, 

Like holy offerings on an altar’s fires. 

Fat. 1 will believe you; for you look like truth. 

Pel, What if we're flung from man ? the earth is wide, 
We'll slumber with the deer. There’s light i’ the sun 
To shine upon our chamber in the morn. 

We'll ask no palace walls, while we can have 
The forest with its beauty, branch, and leat, 

For our pavilion. What's the stateliest roof, 

With its thick, heating air, and its dim lamps, 

To the blue concave, with those countless lights 
Of living diamond, pearl, and burning gold ; 
Come, love, one smile: you shall have music too, 
Sweeter than midnight lutes. The living winds 
Shall, ere they spread their fleet wings to the clouds, 
Come to your window, and sigh silver songs 
Among the bowering roses. When they’re gone, 
_Thetinkling of the brook shall fill the charm, 
Till the rich nightingale begins her hymn, 

Aud summons us to bed. 

Fat. I’ the wilderness ! 

Pel. Nor worse, not better, gentle Saracen, 
You'll have no Indian silks, no golden urns, 
Sickening the air with fragrant heaviness : 

Had I your father’s treasures in this wood, 
‘1 could not buy a single ostrich plume 
To fan my lady’s cheek, when slumber sits 
Enamoured of her beauty. But we'll have— 
«Nay, by this hand, ’tis true, a sumptuous bed. 

Fat, And here? 

Pel. Aye !—by our marriage vow, even here ; 
Our couch shall be tissued of al! sweet flowers ; 

' The violet for the: pillow of this cheek ; 

Our curtains of the vine, with its thick ‘buds, 

Like opening pearls; our roof of the olive bough, 
- With here and there a star to peep between, 
And love, with outspread wings, shall guard the bower 
Where sleeps my adel 
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Fat. So; 1 must not fear. 

Pel. No, if the lion ramp’d beside your couch, 
There is no danger ; where true hearts are wed, 
The place is full of holiness; Heaven’s eye 
Looks down in tenfold blessings, and its spirits 
Have special charge to keep its temple free. 


T. W. 


POOLDS PDP ODD LPL 


MR. STEPHEN KEMBLE. 


It was said of Mr. Stephen KEMBLE, that he was con- 
stitutionally great. It will bé within the recollection 
of our readers, that his size was so immense, that he 
always played Falstaff without staffing; and, quantity 
and quality considered, was respectable as a man and 
an actor. On one of his visits to London, he was en- 

ged to play three nights at Drury Lane. Stephen was 
always afraid of the sarcasm of FAWCETT, the unrivalled 
Falstaff of the other house, and he was told that 
FAWCETT meant to witness his performance on the first 
night, in company with: John BANNISTER. Stephen 
whispered thus to the latter—“ John, I understand 
FAWCETT comes to the house to-night, to quiz my 
Falstaff ; now I know, John, you are my friend—don't 
let him run his rigs upon me ; I know you’ll defend me.” 
“ My dear fellow,” replied BANNISTER, “ that I will, 
you may rely on me.” The next morning KEMBLE 
eagerly sought him: * Well, John, what said Fawcett?” 
—“‘ Why he was very quiet till, the play was over.”— 
“ Well, what then?”—“ Why then he said—drabbit it, 
I must not teil you.”—;“ Nonsense, nonsense, man— 
what was it ?—I know you defended me.”—* He said,” 
replied John, “ that you were not fit to carry guts toe 
bear !”—“ Well, but you contradicted it, didn’t you?”— 
“ Oyes, directly—I said you were !” 

Mr. Stephen KeMBLE having engaged Miss S. Boot# 


for a few nights at one of his theatres in the North, 
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advertised her in very prominent characters the first 
night, for a dance of Parisot's. The house was unusually 
full, and the last coach came in, but no Miss Boorna. 
The audience becoming boisterous, Stephen came for- 
ward, and addressed them thus—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I regret to inform you that some unforeseen accident 
has prevented the lady from making her appearance; 
but, in order that you should not be disappointed, you 
shall have a dance. I do not know the shawl dance 
myself, but I will do my endeavours at a hornpipe.” 
And, to the no small astonishment of the audience, he 
danced a hornpipe. 

Stephen used to say of himself, that he was sufficient 
ballast for a collier. One day a gentleman at Newcastle, 
wishing to get to London, advertised for a post-chaise 
companion. He received a note, informing him that a 
gentleman, who also wished to go, would call upon him 
inthe evening. At the appointed time Stephen made his 
appearance, and declared himself to be the person who 
wished to accompany him. ‘ You accompany me!” ex- 
claimed the advertiser ; “‘ what, to the devil do you 
mean? Do you think I am going by the waggon?” 

Mr. KEMBLE was one morning ia the travellers’ room 
of an inn, in Newcastle, sitting upon three chairs, as 
usual, occupying an entire corner of the room, and 
Yeading the newspaper, when a commercial traveller, 
from leeds (called, in ridicule, by his familiars, the 
polite Yorkshireman), came in, and looking at Stephen 
said, “ Be you ganging to tak brickfast, Sur?”—* Yes, 
Sir.” “ A’ should be happy to join you.”—“ With great 
pleasure, Sir.” ‘“‘ Dang it,” returned the Yorkshireman, 
“\ithink a’s seed you before.”—‘“ Perhaps you have.” 
“ Ah, a’ payed a shilling to see you.”—“ Ha! ha! ha! 
perhaps you might, Sir” (fancying he had been in the 
gallery at the theatre). ‘‘ Ah, a’ know it war you; it 
war at Lester.”—‘ No, Sir, you mistake; [ never was 
at Leicester.” “ Nay, dang it, but you war; I seed yor 
ia a-wild-beast cart like.”— Wild-beast cart!* re- 
torted Stephen. ‘ Aye, man; why your’t great big 
Lambert, bean’t you ?”—~ D—n me, Sir,” said Stephen 
mM a passion, “do you mean to insult me? breakfast by 
yourself.” 
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. SONNET TO MISS KELLY. 


Handmaid of those sweet spirits of the air, 
That minister the food. that feeds the heart! 
] joy to look upon thy form, to hear 
The sounds seraphic which thy lips impart ; 
And yet it is not for thyself | love 
To gaze, till mine eyes ache, yet will not close; 
To listen till my senses seem to rove, 
And writhe amid imaginary woes. 


Ob, no !--1 must not say it is thy form, 
Thy voice, that rivet thus mine eye and ear— 
It is some being of another sphere 
That thou dost press upon my fancy warm— 
One that’s not moulded of our earthly clay, 
One lovely, kind, and good, whose essence lives. in thee! 


G.P.B, 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


Imitatio vite, speculum consuetudinis, imago veritatis.—CICERO, 


The imitation of life—the mirror of manners,—the representation 
of truth. : 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. . 


Oct. 8th—Pride shall have a Fall—Charles II. 
9th.—Inconstant—Irish Tutor—Tale of Mystery. 
11th.—Mountaineers—Harlequin and Poor Robin. 
12th.—Inconstant—Cozening—Tale of Mystery. 
13th.— Man of the World—Charles the Second. 

My. YouNGe made his first appearance for the seasop 
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inthecharacter of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. He was 
received on his entrance, with considerable enthusiasm, 
by a very numerous audience. Country practice has 
tertainly improved him in the performance of this diffi- 
cult part ; and to those who have never seen MACKLIN 
in the “ booing’”’ Scotch baronet, the acting of Mr. 
YounG this evening must have appeared as perfect as 
acting could be. Mr. Y. was throughout, the same— 
always effective, and never forgetting for a moment the 
part he sustained. In the latter scenes of the Comedy, 
aad particularly in the interview with Sydney, he was 
as powerful as we ever recollect him to have been. 
Mr. CoopEerR’s performance of Agerton, was on the 
whole excellent, although too tame now and then. Mrs. 
CHATTERLEY supported Lady Rodolpha, with that 
gaieté du coeur which so peculiarly distinguishes her. 
We cannot compliment the other actors in any very 
great degree. 

' 4—Der Friescnitz, or the Black. Huntsman of 
Bohemia, (1st time)—Simpson and Co. 

This evening we were compelled to witness another 
version of this diabolical opera, which, after having 
been performed for two months and upwards at the 
English Opera House, and bandied about on every petty 
stage in the metropolis, has found its way to the boards 
of the great theatres.—That there may be “ too much of 
& good thing,” is an admitted axiom; and we own the 
renewal of this piece appeared to us somewhat to 
“ border on the verge” of a violation of this well-recog- 
nized rule. However, it may be said, that this theatre 
was anxious to entertain the winter visitors of the metro- 
polis with a piece of which its summer residents had 
manifested an unbounded approbation. The experiment 
has been decidedly successful. A fuller house than 
that of this evening we have rarely witnessed, and 
seldom noticed greater exertion on the part of the 
management to produce a piece with such full and ef- 
fective support: dare we say we wish they bad been 
exerted: ina better cause?—We mean. so far as public 
laste is concerned—for in this -view of it, we really 
begin to murmur and to exercise that privilege of dis- 
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content, which, as Englishmen, we hold to be one of the 
chief rights of man. To confess the truth, we haveno 
honest liking for the German Drama, whether in the 
shape of tragedy or opera; and whether the incidents 
are of this world or the world of romance, it may 
be, perhaps, that we are of a temperament that has no 
sort of sympathy with spectres of the night and Black 
Huntsmen of the Forest; or that our reason is too stub. 
born to submit to ald the monstrous demands that: are 
made upon it ; or that there is no correspondent chord:in 
our bosom that vibrates with all these super-human 
attacks upon our sensibility. Be the canse what it may, 
such is the fact ; we have an utter distaste to the modem 
theatricals of the German school, and-we know of no oneof 
its productions ever exhibited.on the stage, that we could 
refer to, as abating our aversion one jot. Not that we mea 
todenythatsuch writersas GOETHE, LESSING, andSenit 
LER, have, each in their respective provinces, very high 
claims to praise; we are aware, too, of the great merits of 
LEIsURTZ and GARSTENBURG, and of several: other 
crack names, that if they were not difficult and danger. 
ous to pronounce, we might add to the list. But with 
all their beauties,—and they have many,—their dramatic 
pieces are not calculated: for dramatic exhibition::\h 
the.tragedy, for example, of “ Goetz von Berlechingen, 
one-of the best productions of GoETHE, knights 
horseback appear on the stage, among the dramali 
persona, and views of towns and castles in flames ‘con 
stitute a part of the ‘necessary scenery. A Germai 
dramatist is never at rest but when he is harrowing wy 
our feelings: our imagination is perpetually “ frightened 
from its propriety,” his sublimity always reaches above 
“the seventh heaven,” and his horrors have no o fathom, 
there is always 


“ In the lowest deep, a lower still.” 


He is not content that we should be struck,—we must be 
thunder-struck : we must feel with his heroines throagh 
all their extremes’; we have no choice between “ heart 
felt: rapture” and “ shuddering agony.” Now, we have 
really no fondness for all this wildness and extravagance: 
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there may possibly be some who feel quite at home 
amidst all these desperate and lawless doings, but we 
could never brace ourselves up to the relish of somuch 
emotion ; we can delight at all times to follow nature, 
but we de not care to be carried so far out of bounds. 
it has been well observed by a contemporary print— 
that it ought to excite surprise how people, who profess 
to admire SHAKSPEARE, can ran after the unnatural 
‘stuff of the German dramatic school. They cannot 
derive pleasure from such exhibitions, but they go to 
see them because it is the fashion. There is something 
novel in their horrors, and that is enough to attract ; 
there is also some beautiful music generally attached, 
and that is thought sufficient by a good-natured audience 
 toredeem a host of monstrosities. 

‘To return to the opera of “ Der Freischiitz.”—The 
plot is nearly the same as that produced at the English 
Opera House; and for the benefit of those who may 
liave forgotten, or have not seen it, we are induced to 
repeat the following brief outline of the story :— 

The huntsman Caspar, having sold himself to the 
Demon of the Forest, Zamiel, endeavours to obtain a 
three years’ respite from his doom by seducing Withelm, 
another huntsman, and his favoured rival in the affec- 
tions of Agnes, into a similar compact with the terrific 
fiend, and for this purpose having, by the assistance of 
the wicked spirit, deprived him of his skill im archery, 
upon which, by.the command of the Bohemian Prince 
Ottocar, the hand of Agnes is to depend, Wilhelm is 
prevailed upon to accompany him to the Wolf’s Glen, 
to assist him in the magical process of making seven 
enchanted bullets, six of which are to implicitly follow 
the will of the marksman, and the seventh that of the 
wayward demon : 


‘ Six will achieve, 
The seventh deceive.” 
It is s0 contrived by Caspar, that this seventh bullet 


thall be used by Wilhelm, who keeps clear of any com- 
and is not made aware of its evil property, to 


pact, 
shoot for the bridal prize. This enfant perdu expects 
E 
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that the Demon, in the genuine spirit of his profession,: 


will turn it aside to the accomplishment of some dire. 
mischief which will ensure the disgrace and destruction, 
of Wilhelm, whereas the retributive devil, to prove the 
truth of the observation, we suppose, that there is.a 
spirit of goodness even in things evil, causes the swift 
white pigeon, which is the allotted mark, to fly across 
the bosom of the villain Caspar, who thus falls a sacrifice 
to his own diabolism ;—the terrific Zamiel instantly 
seizing his sinking frame in person, and bearing him off 
in fiery triumph tv the regions below. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the catastrophe is completed 
by the union of the lovers. 

Very slight and unimportant alterations are introduced ; 
some fresh minor characters are brought forward, and 
some of the scenes are transposed, but there is no other 
alteration requiring particular notice. Mr. PEARMAN was: 
the hero of the piece, who cannot truly beconsidered a very: 
efficieut substitute for BRAHAM; but then Lady LENNOX: 
(late Miss Paton) played Bertha, and she, in the taste, 
style, and execution of bravura singing is without a rival 
on the English stage. There is a fulness in ber voice; 
a volubility of sound, and a sedulously cultivated. ac. 
quaintance with the science and the melody of music, 
which always render it a pleasure and an instruction to 
hear her. The overture was encored. We assuredly 
mean no disrespect to the composer, CARL MARIA Von; 
WEBER, when we affirm, that we have known many, 
overtures much better entitled to this distinguished 
honour, that have never obtained it. But in all these 
things there is a fashion. To our ear, there is nothing 
in it of that exquisite and impressive melody which, 
ought to be found in whatever can deservedly call forth; 
any extraordinary testimony of approbation. Its most 
prominent passages are not new, and the abrupt transi- 


tions from the soft adagio to the sweeping crash from — 


the whole orchestra, is far from pleasing in its effect, 
The true force and feeling of music are not produced by 
pouncing upon us in this way —and as to expression, it 
is utterly destroyed by all these attemptsto startle and 
surprise; nothing can be more distant from the perfection 
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. of the science than the too frequent recurrence of these 
sudden contrasts. No one should know this truth 
better than M. WEBER, if we may judge from such of 
‘his compositions as are left to assert their own beauty, 
and in which there is no straining after effect. 

Inthe: Polacca, by Miss Love, beginning, . 


When a lover kneels before her,” 


the style of the music is not at all suited to the words. 
The adaptation of the one to the other is essential in 
every song, for without this there can be no real ex- 
cellence. 

The Aria of 


_. “ From her open casement bending,” 


‘was well given by Mr. PeaRMAN, but here again the 
Joud, and discordant clash of the instruments, imme- 
diately before the line— 


“ Fate has of every bliss bereft me,” 


comes not’only most unexpectedly, but most offensively 
on the ear. If it is meant to represent, as we suppose 
itis, the repetition of Caspar’s threats and invocations, 
we consider all such attempts to square the sound to the 
senge'as absurd, and beneath any composer of eminence. 
We remember ‘“ The cries of the wounded,” in the 
“ Battle of Prague,” by KoTZEEvE, and that the same 
notes would equally well describe a knot of boys play- 
ing at see-Miw, or at shuttlecock.. At the same time, 
we.donot forget “ The FALLEN is the foe,” of HANDEL ; 
but.the instance there is memorable; it is one of 
those happy efforts of haman genius which is never 
twice attempted with success. In the 


“ Why thus give way to sadness? 
None can Fate control,” 


by Mr. TinNEY, the instrumental accompaniment is in 
& tone of deep and tender feeling’ which is exquisite. 
The composer has here shewn a true knowledge of effect, 
and has displayed it inimitably. 
: Hope with to-morrow’s dawn may wake,” 
E 2 
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in the finale of the first act, is finely set, and was ad. 
mirably sung. 

In the Chorus of Hunters, which concludes it, the 
voeal bursts are both too sbrill and too sudden; the ear 
is not prepared for them, and is deafened instead of being 
delighted. It is, however, not wanting in taste and 
brilliancy of composition to render it highly attractive. 

We have only to remark further, the sweetly pathetic 
recitative in the second act of— 


% Heart wilt thou rest thee never ?” 


which was deliciously sung by Lady LENNox, and ia 
which we were again forcibly struck with the subdued 
tone of the accompaniment, but which, though subdued, 
was affecting and appropriate, and was felt to be so. 
The Aria beginning 

“ Thou whose hand the wind unchaineth,” 


is set to strains of solemn harmony, to which she gave 


the utmost aid of vocal expression, and here again the 
accompaniment was bewitching. 

The execution of the whole of the scenery is admirable, 
The most effective scene, however, and the one in 
which Covent Garden sets at immeasurable distance all 
its minor competitors, was that which is termed the in- | 
cantation scene. The fluttering of Pinions the moving 


of shadows, and the association of owls, ravens, and 
all birds and animals calculated to inspire terror, con- 
stituted, perhaps, the most perfectly repulsive display 
of diabolism ever exhibited on the stage. The grad 

darkening of the moon at the commencement of the 
storm in this scene is cleverly managed; and the tre- 
mendous crashes, as of rocks, or other immense bodies . 
falling, produce an effect in all probability far beyond 
that which the devisers counted upon. The skeleton 
stag hunt in the air—the colossal skeleton of fire, t 

* demons, dragons, serpents, toads, &c. &c. were all well 
versed in their respective parts, and consequently were 
most effective. The management of the last scene of 
the burning forest is striking—well conceived—well 


executed, and told well upon the audience. The Opera | hi, 
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which was translated by Mr. Lrvius, was given out for 
repetition with thunders of applause. There was £500 
ia éash in the house. 

Oct. 19.—Der Freischiitz—Charles IJ. 

20th.—Ibid—cClari. 

21st. —Ibid—Charles I}. 

29nd.—Ibid—Clari. 

23d:—Ibid—Charles II. 
. %th.—Ibid—Pantomime. 

6th —Ibid—Clari. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Oct. 23.—Marriage of Figaro—New Divertisement— 
Frightened to Death. 

This ‘theatre commenced its winter season with the 
above performances. The interior of the house seems 
to have undergone little alteration since the last, if we 
except the renovation effected by the hand of the gilder, 
and the application of the brush where the painting bad 
become obscured. The drawing up of the cartain intro- 
duced’ the vocal strength of the company, who, agreea- 
bly to custom, sang the national anthem of “ God sava 
the King.” The first piece presented a novelty -in 
the person of Miss GRappon, from the Dublin Thea- 
tre, ‘who played Susanna, being her first appearance. 
The musical talents of this lady are eertainly consi- 
derable. Her figure, although somewhat below the 
middle size, is pleasing, and her countenance expres- 
tive of intelligence. Te a sedulously.cultivated voice 
the unites a very refined taste, and a brilliancy of exe- 
eution, which, in several passages, met and merited very 
general applause. She was encored in “ The youth in 

blooming array,” and in several other arias, but 
E 3 
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that ‘in which she pleased us most, and in which she 
evinced a very intimate acquaintance with the science 
and melody of music, was the duet with Miss Povey, 
“ How gently, when the sun’s descending,” &c. Her 
speaking voice wants volume, and is somewhat def- 
cient io sprightliness of tone; but this may be owing 
to the incompleteness of self-possession, very usual 
and very excusable on a first appearance. _ All to. 
gether she is an undoubted acquisition to the operatic 
department of the theatre, and has qualified herself 
to hold a respectable station in it, by a manifestedly 
close and accurate attention to the study of music— 
HARLEY played Figaro with his wonted vivacity, but 
his singing is truly execrable: in justice to himself, 
and in mercy to the audience, he should omit it al. 
together. Miss Povey was, as usual, pleasing and 
impressive. The other performers presented few traits 
exhibitive of merit. A. new divertisement followed, 
which consisted of an exhibition of the progress in 
dancing of children from three years old to twelve and 
fourteen. It was quite a sort of boardiug-school display 
of girlish pirouetting. We could not refrain from pitying 
the little infants, who were thrust upon the stage to 
dance before they were well able tostand. Jt was reallys 
humiliating spectacle, to behold a British andience enter. 
tained with the jumping of these little urchins, at a time 
when ‘their ideas are scarcely multiplied beyond what 
they might have been in the maternal.womb, and tha 
they live almost without a consciousness of their ex 
istence:— .: 


“ Vivit et est vitee nescius ipse sus.” 


We were glad to observe a very numerous and sensible 
portion of the audience indulge in:a well-merited hiss 
the most ridiculous fantoccini exhibition we have beet, 
perhaps, ever condemned to witness. Two or three of 
the grown : girls evinced considerable proficiency ® 
dancing. : 

26th——Pizarro—Monsieor Tonson. -. . ; 

26th—Marriage of. Figaro.—Divertisement.—Sleepiss 
Draught.: 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


_. Oct. 8th—Sweethearts and Wives—’T would puzzle a 

‘Conjuror—Paul and Virginia. 

9th.— Rob Roy—Ibid—Intrigue. 
11th —Rivals—Intrigue—Animal Magnetism. 
i 12th.—Merry Wives of Windsor—Selection of Songs 
and;M usic—Sweethearts and Wives [ Benefit of Madame 
‘VESTRIS.]} 
_ ©. 18th—Road to Ruin—Two Pages of Frederick the 
‘Great—’Twould puzzle a Conjuror. 
' 14th.—Merry Wives of Windsor—’T would puzzle a 
-Conjuror—Intrigue. 
‘> 15th —Ibid—Sweetbearts and Wives. 
© 16th —Road to Ruin—’Twould puzzle a Covjuror— 
gyi to Pay. 
18th.—Hy pocrite—Sweethearts and Wives. 
' 19th —Seeing is Believing —Rivals—'Twould puzzle 
De mab enc 
This evening was prolific of new faces at this establish- 
ment. First came Mr. RaymMonp, from the Theatre 
‘Birmingham, who made his debut in the character of 

‘Waulkland in the “ Rivals.” The voice of this new 
_ gandidate for metropolitan fame was wretched; his acting © 
if ible still wurse, and the disapprobation of the 
, audience throughout testified the sense which prevailed 
@s to his deserts. His interview with Julia in the fifth 
act was of the most ludicrous description. 

The next new aspirant for public honours was a Mr. 
Durr, from Edinburgh, as David, and though he deserves 
, somewhat better mention, we are not prepared to speak 
_.of him in very exalted terms. Further acquaintance 
‘may enable us to form a more favourable* opinion of 


“90th —Merry Wives of Windsor —Fish out of Water. 
-'21st.—Hypocrite—Sweethearts and Wives. 

_ « 22d—Heir at Law.—HivE aNp SEEK [Ist. time].— 
Devil to Pay. 

A new petit opera under this title, from the pen of 
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an anonymous author, was produced this evening, and 
met with great disapprobation. It has neither plot, dia- 
logue, wit, character, nor interest of any kind to recom. 
mend it. To make the failure complete, the acting and 
singing were almost as insipid as the author’s composition, 
and the music (excepting the overture, which was 
pleasing) was like all the rest--of the most inferior order. 
The following account of the plot we beg to extract from 
a contemporary publication as we do not feel at all in 
clined to take the trouble of penning one. 

‘“ The materials were so scanty that we may put our 
readers in possession of them in a few words.. Where 
the scene is laid we cannot guess, but presume, from the 
way in which the characters are dressed, that the author 
did not intend it to be in England. Frederick, (Mrs. T. 
HILL) wears pantaloons, and towards the conclusion of 
the piece, she turns out to be a runaway Page to some 
lord, (MELRosx,) whose title we did not hear. Frederick 
is in love with Flora, (Miss Kety,) the daughter of a 
thrifty village planter, (WILL14Ms), who bas a nephew 
called Davy or David, (Liston,) who wears a gardener’s 
apron. Davy is also enamoured of Flora, and talks of 
being almost as good as married to her. The lord now 
comes upon the scene, and he alsv becomes the adorer of 
the fascinating Flora at first sight, and makes her father 
a present of the land which he occupies, without any 
reason in the world for thus disposing of his acres. 
Frederick has committed, it seems, some fault which 
the audience is left in darkness about, and Flora makes 
an assignation in a covered grove at night with his 
master, for the purpose of asking forgiveness for his 
page. The lord mistakes the object of her appointment, 
but is undeceived in the hearing of Frederick, who has 
been informed of the meeting, and who Jlisteas to the 
conversation. The old man, Davy, and some attendants, 
now enter with lights; the lord, having pardoned 
Frederick, asks the old man’s permission for her to marry 
the page, which is readily obtained; Davy kisses his 
darling, and resigns her very contentedly to his rival; 
a chorus concludes the whole, and the curtain falls. 
Frederick, who is at first concealed in a green-house, 
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is supposed by Davy to be a ghost, and the old man 
fancies there is a fox in his grounds. The lord makes 
sad havoc among the old man’s plantations in a Shooting 
excussion; but he cannot find the fox. There is a table 
> and Frederick hides himself under it, and 
strikes.the lord’s legs with a cane like the clown ina 
ans. All this is exceedingly contemptible, and it 
is not redeemed by any one trait of merit, or a solitary 

e, Mxxrose both acted and sung miserably: nothing 


“could possibly be worse. Liston had a severe hoarse- 


and Miss KELLy a violent cold. WiILLIams had 
little to do, and that was done in a middling sort of way. 
—The only ‘character which deserves any mention on 
account of the acting was Frederick. Mrs. T. Hine 
did the utmost that could be done with so meagre a part; 
bat she looked too feminine for a lover, even though that 
lover wasa page. At the close of the piece, Mr. Listow 
came forward, and very inaudibly addressed the audience: 
we,understood him to say, that he laboured under a 
cold, and that he had not been able to do justice to his 
past, and he therefore solicited the indulgence of the 
audience. The manager will act wisely by shelfing 
the piece itself: he would have acted more wisely had 
me never produced it.” 


MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The. performances at. this Theatre still continue to 
attract. respectable and crowded audiences, at which, 
we are not surprised, as the managers get up 

_- entertainments in a very superior manner, an 
generally speaking, are of an interesting nature. 
The Keuba, or the Indian Pirate,” is still perform- 
ing. ‘here;.and the acting of Mrs. Youne and Mr. H. 
E in some of the scenes excites an almost painful 
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interest. We cannot omit noticing again the marine scen 
of this drama, which is singularly true and beautiful, and 
on which evidently a great deal of attention has been be. 
stowed. The Keuba is nightly followed by “ Der 
Freischiitz,” of which, as we have before spoken so largely 
in commendation, we shall only now add, that. its attrac. 
tions continue unabated. 

We are glad to see that the audiences have been 
such as abundantly to satisfy the hopes of the proprietors 
of this theatre. We wish that this encouragement may 
continue, as we feel assured, that their exertions de. 
serve it. 

Oct. 12th.—This evening the theatre was the scene of 
contention between the management and the audience, 
owing to the non-appearance of Monsieur CuINE, the 





French Hercules, who was announced in the bills to. 


display his wonderful powers of balancing. While the 
band were playing the overture to “ Der Freischiitz” 
(the afterpiece), the first indications of a storm were 
perceptible, which, on the rising of the curtain, burst 
forth with tremendous fury. Mrs. BLANCHARD and 
Mrs. LovEDAY were vainly endeavouring to proceed, 
when one of the managers found himself under the 
necessity of addressing the audience, assuring them that 
Mr. CLINE had been engaged by Mr. WILLIAMs only, 
for his benefit, the preceding evening—that the manage- 
ment had not engaged him, and he hoped, therefore, 
the entertainments would be suffered to proceed. This 
apology was worse than useless ; the uproar increased 
tenfold, and the curtain fell amidst loud cheers, and 
after a pause the same manager again presented himself, 
and declared that, although by extending their perfor. 
mances the license of their house would be endangered, 
‘yet at the close of the first act Mr. CLINE would go 
through his performances. This announcement was 
greeted from all parts of the house, and the piece pro- 
ceeded quietly to the conclusion of the first act, when 
the same gentleman once more made his appearance, and 
stated, that he was unable to fulfil his promise, because 
Mr CLINE had positively refused to perform.—A person 
in the pit rose and said, that Mr. CLINE had just left-the 
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it, and would perform if he was paid. The manager 

d to the house, if they had not always kept their 

with the public, and hoped that in such a paltry 

matter they might not be deemed guilty of a falsehood. 

He now withdrew; but on the recommencement of the 

storm, it appeared that his appeal had produced its effect, 

the majority, after a sharp eontest, declaring in his favour, 
and the piece then proceeded. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Daring the recess this theatre has undergone consi- 
derable alterations and improvements. A dress circle 
has been formed, and the whole has been entirely 
redecorated in rather a novel and tasteful manver ; the 
ornaments to the front of the boxes are Jaid on 

4 ground composed of rose-colour and white stripes, 
it a pleasing appearance of lightness and elegance. 
Theprivate boxes are lined with rich crimson flock paper, 
with silk draperies to correspond. The proscenium gives 
the appearance of a variegated fan, most richly embossed 
with burnished gold, and the scenery is equally superb. 
The orchestra has been enlarged, sufficiently to contain 
wband- of upwards of forty performers, it being the in- 
tention of the proprietors to spare no expense in the mu- 
sical department ; the chorusses being on the same scale 
@# those of the Italian Opera : the other parts of the com- 
pany have been equally attended to, as, in addition to the 
wamerous favourites of last season, many new and ap- 
proved performers have been added; in fact, nothing 
Which could contribute either to the amusement or com- 
fort of the audience has been neglected. } 
“This theatre commenced its winter campaign on Thurs- 
ai 14th, with a very splendid melo-drama, ealled 
“Valmondi, or the Unhallowed Sepulchre.” 
“The story of this'piece is still more horrible than 
thet of Der Freischiitz.” Kelmay (GOMERSAL), @ 
pene nobleman, is anxious to release himself. from 
‘ompact which he has entered into with a-fiend, Malec 
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(VILLIERS), by engaging some one to accept of the 
boon of immortality and boundless wealth, in lieu of 
himself; for, on no othet condition can he rid himself 
of a charmed existence, which is to him a source of 
unutterable agony, since, although not subject to mor. 
tality, he is condemned to endure all the pangs, both 
bodily and mental, that the Demon chooses to inflict on 
him. Accident leads him to the cottage of Valmondi 
(PowER), a ruined gamester, and a man now rendered 
desperate, by seeing his wife expire before his eyes for 
want. Kelmar avails himself of this opportunity, nor is 
his offer rejected, although it costs Valmondi some 
struggles to accede to the terms. At midnight they 
both repair to the cemetery of a ruined abbey in the 
neighbourhood, and there Kelmar makes the necessary 
preparations for the completion of their compact betweea 
Valmondi and the Demon. A scene of dreadful sor. 
cery now commences: shrouded corses start from the 
sepulchres, and the tremendous form of Malec himself 
arises. Compared with this grim figure, the Zamiel of 
the Freischiitz, with his red cloak and hat and feathers, 
is but a petit-maitre, and the deep sepulchral tones of his 
voice add considerably to the terrific impression. Val. 
mondi is horror-struck, and would fain recede, but it 
is too late, and he is compelled, in spite of himself, to 
prostrate himself before the Demon, while Kelmar, 
thus released from his contract, expires. The victim 
now determines to silence the reproaches and terrors of 
his conscience, by revelling in all the gratifications 
which his wealth affords him; but the persecuting fiend 
haunts him in the midst of his pleasures and makes hia 
the minister of his behests. This malignant being 
commands him to seduce Elvina (Miss BopEN), and for 
that purpose bestows on him a charmed rose, which will 
so overpower her virtue, as to induce her to quit her 
hitherto beloved Albert (PAYNE), and abandon herself 
to Valmondi. The latter, however, resolves to make 
her his bride, hoping that the Demon will not interfere’ 
to prevent his design ; anda grand nuptial festival takes 
place, undisturbed by the infernal persecutor, until the 
priest approaches to give his nuptial benediction, and 
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then Malec himself, and other horrible forms suddenly 

, and the ceremony is suspended. In consequénce 
r this terrific event, Valmondi is arrested by the 
Ioquisition, and sentenced to perish at the Auto da fe, 
bat he is rescued by the power of the fiend at the very | 
place of execution. He is now urged by that terrible 

fo crimes of a still blacker hue: he murders 
Bloina’s father, and is about to destroy Elvina herself, 
when he is ultimately carried off by Malec to his doom, 
amidst sheets of fire and the discordant yells and shrieks 
of demons hungry for their prey ! 

It will be seen that this piece takes its origin 
from the same source as “ Der Freischiitz ;” and 
from the success which has attended the representa- 
tion of that opera, we fear that the town will be inan- 
dated for come time with German horrors in all shapes. 
The scenery of the piece is magnificent and costly, 
tid-the music ‘is very fine, particularly the invoca- 
tion. We have no doubt, from the prevalence of the 
present taste of the town, that this drama will be very 
atractive, and experience a long run, which it must do 
torepay the proprietor for the expense he has been at in 
getting it up; but the performance must be curtailed, 
al.we would suggest that much of the singing might 
be left out with advantage, particularly the serenade, 
which was very ridiculous. 1t was not over till a quarter 
twelve, tov late by nearly two hours. The company 
ion respectable one, but we think that Mr. PowER 
should infuse a little more energy into his portraiture of 
the villain Valmondi. 

‘The house was crowded in all parts long before the 
talng of the curtain—which is certainly a very good 
‘“igury towards a successful season. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


{ —_ 


Oct, 17th—Waxke Not THE Deap! or the Spectre 
Bride! (1st time.] The story of this piece, agreeably 
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to the prevailing taste for the terrific, presents a detail 
ofgthe most repulsive horrors; not, however, unmixed § «> 
with interest or scenic effect. The author has evidently J « 

had in view the popniar romance of “ Frankenstein;) F< « 
and in furtherance of his aim, has contrived by the § This e 





' agency of materials dissimilar only in respect to sex,  gesson’ v 


and the creative power employed, to exhibit the direfal B formance 
consequences of a successful perversion of the course § Aparody 
of nature ; imaginative in fact, but not less calculated Bf tion, has 
to shew the wisdom that limits our desires, and the § 44ll at 
impotency of hope, when irrationally excited. The pieces, in 
medium of. this moral, and somewhat impressive lessos, Pa! 


" is furnished by the fond, but maniacal wish of a doating § Booxinc 
‘nobleman, to repossess the person of his wife, already fe suc 


a victim to the King of Terrors.. By the aid of Alaseo, § Any nove 


‘an enchanter, and his mystic spells and diabolical in- § shall be n 
i? 


cautations, the unholy work of the reanimation of the § © 


‘dead is effected; but the bias of her. disposition is. (as 
may naturally be supposed, from her residence among 


“ graves and worms and epitaphs”) altogether changed: 

she has no longer a wish common to humanity—the 
sepulchre is her retreat, hemlock her drink, and blood § %.. 
aud murder unceasingly her object. A variety of ince B apss-ty, 
dents, relieved with some highly humorous scenes, are ably well 
set in motion, producing eventually, the gratifying std foond 


‘climax of the Fiend’s destruction. The part of Brunhilda, 


the Spectre Bride, was most ably sustained by Mim § gs z 
Watson ; and her actiog in many instances was singe _" 
larly clever and impressive ;. particularly in the scenes 
where she attempts the immolation of her child, and 
becomes detected by her husband, Mr. CospHam, asthe 
latter, performed with his accustomed energy and 
discrimination. His delineation of uncontrollable love, 
succeeded by expectation and joy, the whole yieldingia 
turn to terror and remorse, was highly complimentary 
to his histrionic talent: in fact, he is one of the fint 
actors on the minor stage. Mr. BucCKSTONE, as a simple 
attendant, threw into bis acting many effective touche 
of comicality and humour. The house was numerously 
attended, and the piece was received with every demot- 
stration of favour. 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


#This elegant little house has commenced its winter 
season’ with some very excellent performers and per- 
formances, under the direction of Mr. FRAMPTON. 
Aparodyon “ Der Freischiitz” of the most witty descrip- 
tion, has been produced and attracted crowded houses. 
“All at Coventry,” “ Incog.” and other old standard 
introducing a few new faces, have been revived. 
PHILLIS GLOvER, Mr. E. Vin1Ne@ from Brighton, 
(KINGHAM, CAMPBELL, and Mrs. RowsoTHAmM, 
‘successively appeared, and been well received.— 
Any novelty in the performances which may be put forth: 
shall, he noticed in our next. 
Pe 


WEST LONDON: THEATRE. 


fey j 
“This theatre for the last few weeks has been remark- 
ably well attetided. We paid it a visit a few nights ago, 
tid found WEBER’s “ Der Freischiitz2” to be the grand’ 
iiaction. Mr. AYREs gave a very effective picture ‘of 
Gthitrom, and a Miss ELDRED, as Catharine, displayed 
shilities of no-mean order. The Incantation Scene was 
mott ably managed, and reflects great credit upon the 
wtions of Mr. BEVERLEY. On Oct. 4, we witnessed 
thé Tevival of “ The Forest of Bondy,” which was 
ed'with much success. Mr. AYRES rendered Macaire 
‘perfect a villain as the author intended to draw; if 
léwere to attend a little more to his bye play, and the 
Wliness of the scene, he would be a still better actor. 
GREENWooD (who is, wé understand, son to Mr. 
APMAN, of Covent Garden) played Aubri very res- 
tably. Florio, the dumb boy, was sustained by Miss 
a, @ young lady, who seems possessed of con- 

le talent, and well deserved the frequent marks 
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of approbation which her affecting performance elicited 
Mr. H. BEVERLEY was Blaise. There is somethin 
about Mr. B.’s acting, which never fails of excit 


laughter, and though there is a great sameness in mog F : 
of his characters, yet he generally, contrives to rende fh 
them amusing. Miss ELDRED’s Lucille was interesting 


full of tenderness and expression, 
D. 


id s 
Married, on Tuesday morning, 15th June, 1824, a 
Taunton St. Mary Magdalen’s, by the Rev. H. Bo 
Mr. HorseMAN to Miss Woops, both of the Tauntg 
Theatre. 


June 24, at St. Pancras Church, W. C. Macreapy, . 


Esq. of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Coven 
Garden, to Miss C. M. ATxK1ns, late of the Bristol Theutre, 


During the period of GARRICK’s reign, which we cal B 


the Golden Age of the Drama, and for some years after. 
wards, Hampton and the neigbourhood was the 
and rural residence of the Poets and Great actatl 
the day. Pore and Mrs. CLIVE resided at Twickenhas, B 
THomson at Richmond, Tom KING, BEarp and Garrict & 
at Hampton, and Mrs. BADDELY, the frail fair one, whee 
Memoirs are so interesting, lived and died at Moulsey, § 
We would recommend to the Committee appointed & 
erect a monument to the memory of SHAKSPEARB, th 
purchase of GARRICK’s sweetly diversified grounds@ 
Hampton. There flourishes, in delightful luxuriance, the 
only surviving scion from the stock of the celebrated 
mulberry tree, planted by GaRRicK’s own hand; mi 
there lived the great practical illustrator of the might # 
bard, who contributed more to the reputation of Swat 
PEARE, by the powerful and impressive personation 
his heroes, than all the commentators that succeeded bis 
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